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THE KARST COUNTRY OF SOUTHERN 
ASIA MINOR 



ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Asst. Professor of Geography, Yale University 

The castle where Midas hoarded the precious gold that he finally 
loathed; Lystra, where Saint Paul was worshipped, stoned, and left 
for dead; and the gushing spring beside which jealous Appollo flayed 
Marsyas ; these and a dozen other storied sites lie within a circle 75 
miles in radius, in the middle of southern Asia Minor. The center 
of the circle lies near Egerdir at the southern end of the beautiful 
lake of the same name. On the north the periphery touches the 
forested home of Midas in Phrygia; while on the west it intersects 
the dry shores of the salt lake of Buldur beyond the Marsyan spring*. 
Eastward it extends to Konia on the edge of the barren plain of 
Axylon, parts of which are almost uninhabitable by reason of aridity ; 
while on the south it swings down to the richly wooded regions of 
Adalia where the coast of Asia Minor bends northward in a great 
bay. The region included within the circle embraces parts of the 
provinces known in ancient times as Phrygia, Isauria, Lycaonia, Pisi- 
dia and Pamphylia. 

During the summer of 1909, in the course of a journey in Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Asia Minor, under the auspices of Yale University, 
the writer spent six weeks in the region included within the circle. In 
the following paper I shall not attempt to describe the country fully ; 
but shall merely state a few of the reasons for the importance of 
the region in history and legend, and then shall illustrate the pres- 
ent condition of the land and the people, by relating a few of the 
every-day experiences which befell us in our journeyings. The main 
purpose of this paper, however, is to describe the nature and origin 
of the chief freshwater lakes of Asia Minor, to explain the conditions 
of the German irrigation schemes near Konia, and to describe the 
peculiar topographic conditions which, in spite of the general aridity 
of the country, cause the rainfall to be sufficient for the support of 
really magnificent forests in certain places. 

On the north, as has been said, our circle intersects the center of 
Phrygia, a pleasant region of maturely dissected mountains, partly 
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92 The Karst Country of Southern Asia Minor 

volcanic, and partly composed of tilted limestones. The mountains 
rise to a height of only a little over 5,000 feet in most places, but this 
is sufficient to cause them to be well covered with beautiful pine for- 
ests, although the surrounding plateau, at an elevation of about 3,000 
feet, is wholly devoid of trees. Across one of the low passes in these 
mountains, according to Sir William Ramsay, ran the Phrygian por- 
tion of the famous Royal Road where formerly, day and night, un- 
resting couriers hastened back and forth, while laden caravans pur- 
sued their way with oriental slowness. Some of the travellers came 
from Smyrna and Ephesus, on the cultured Ionic seaboard, and others 
from Sardis, the home of opulent Crcesus. All traversed Phrygia, 
where Midas dwelt, and so passed on across barren plains to Boghaz 




Fig. 1 — Fantastic cliffs of volcanic tuff in Phrygia. 

Keui, the northern capital of the redoubtable Hittites, and thence 
over the mountains to Persia. Occasionally, in Phrygia, along what 
was probably the line of the road, six or eight deeply cut sets of 
wagon tracks can still be seen side by side in the solid rock. Per- 
chance these very grooves guided the chariots of Xerxes and Darius. 
The road in this region passes among fantastic cliffs of curious tuff, 
a rock commingled of volcanic ash and lacustrine clay, laid down in 
a vast lake in the days when man was still a mere prophecy of the 
gods. In this easily worn substance, hundreds of thousands of 
years after its formation, the people of Midas laboriously hewed not 
only a great monument of solid rock for their despotic lord, and 
innumerable caves as tombs for their distinguished dead, but houses, 
granaries, fireplaces and altars for the living. In later generations 
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their Christian descendants, in the early centuries of our era, chiselled 
from the cliffs complete basilicas wherein to carry on the new form 
of worship derived from Palestine. 

A hundred or more miles southeast of the tomb of Midas our 
circle passes through Konia, the ancient Iconium, embowered in 
gardens between rounded, naked mountains on the west and a dry 
treeless plain on the east. It is still the chief town of the country, as 
it was in the days when the earliest teachers of Christianity were 
expelled by rancorous Jews, who hated any teaching other than their 
own. A little farther south at Lystra, the rude Lycaonians welcomed 
Paul and Barnabas, and were about to offer them sacrifices in the 
belief that they were Mercury and Jupiter, but finally, in their fickle- 
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Fig. 2— Lake Bey Shehir. 

ness, sought to slay their quondam gods. On the extreme south the 
circle reaches Attalia and Perga, on the warm Adalian plain, at the 
head of a bay of the Mediterranean defended by glorious mountains. 
There Paul began his Anatolian wanderings. In journeying north- 
ward to Antioch he probably went by way of Kara Baulo, the Delphi, 
of Asia Minor. Today the treasuries and fanes of this mountain 
shrine are resorted to merely by shepherds, although in the past they 
teemed with busy life. Thousands of pilgrims ascended the forested 
valley by means of a spendid sacred way half a mile long. Their feet 
trod on great paving slabs from three to eight feet in length, while 
above them the pine-clad heights were crowned with temples and 
altars. 

Finally, on the western edge of the circle, near modern Dineir, at 
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the terminus of the Meander Valley Railroad, a clear fountain bursts 
forth at the foot of barren limestone hills. In the dancing water of 
its great pool Athene frowned at the distorted image of her face, and, 
like a petulant girl, rather than a goddess of wisdom, threw away the 
flute which she was playing. Marsyas, coming perchance with his 
sheep, picked up the flute and put it to his mouth. The dulcet sound 
thrilled him. Unwitting that the breath of the goddess still lent sweet- 
ness to the simple instrument, he boasted of his skill, and. boldly pro- 
claimed himself the peer of Appollo, master of the lyre. When it 
came to a contest, the influence of the goddess still pervaded her flute, 
and it gave forth as gracious a cadence as the pipe of the god. It 
was only by adding his own divine voice to the strains of his flute that 
the startled Apollo was able to vanquish the mortal. In his conceit 
Marsyas had agreed that the victor might punish his rival as he 
would. So Apollo, most ungodlike, flayed the poor peasant alive, 
after binding him fast to a tree. The god was victor in that first con- 
test ; but to-day his voice is silent, while the peasant still pipes to his 
reed beside the clear spring and the willows. 

Our travels among these historic sites began at Konia soon after 
the middle of July. Our first objective was the German irrigation 
project at Lake Bey Shehir, across the mountains about fifty miles 
to the west. At first, however, our course lay southeast along the 
base of the hills. Half a day's ride in one of the immigrant wagons 
with round black tops which are the common carriers of passengers 
in that region, brought us to Lystra, doubtless by way of the route 
which Saint Paul followed. The ruins there are mere fragments, 
lying a mile from the village. As we stopped to take lunch in the 
typical modern village, under the shade of thick willows beside a 
muddy irrigation ditch, the good-hearted Mohammedan peasants 
brought sweet little apricots to regale us. Eastward, beyond low 
hills, lay the great bare plain of the Axylon, occupying the center of 
Asia Minor. A few days previously the peasants whom I met out 
there had asked, "When will the new water come? Shall we have 
any water free, or must we pay for it all? Why do you come to 
take away the water which brings life to us ?" I could not answer 
their queries, for as yet we had not studied the work of the German 
irrigation engineers for whom the peasants mistook us. Westward 
on our right lay a range of rounded mountains, utterly bare near 
Konia, but beginning to appear green as we went southward and 
entered the foothills, and well covered with oak scrub when we 
reached Uch Kilisseh at nightfall. 

Perhaps Uch Kilisseh is Derbe. Its people, like those of Timothy's 
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old town, were certainly hospitable. They escorted us to the village 
guest room, a flat-roofed structure, which stands somewhat apart, so 
that guests may not be so near to any house as to get glimpses into 
the secluded quarters of the women. Our host made great prepar- 
ations, and we anticipated much good cheer as we saw him and his 
servant bring in two large trays full of fried sweetmeats, spicy rag- 
outs, vegetables fried in butter, and boiled lamb with a great dish of 
cracked wheat. There was much whispering and confusion as the 
dishes came in. Our new Greek servant, looking worried in spite 
of the steaming feast, talked apart to the Mohammedan host, whose 
face took on a gloomy expression. Both men appeared uncertain 
what to do. Finally, the Greek came to us and whispered : 

"May I bring you just a little bit of one of these dishes ? The host 
will feel hurt if you don't eat anything at all." 

"What do you mean ?" we asked in surprise, "Why should we eat 
a little bit ? Why shouldn't we eat a great deal ? Bring everything, 
and let's see what it is." 

With a look of relief he returned to the host, whose face broke 
into smiles. They sat and watched us eat, and the Greek remarked 
to the Turk : 

"I did not understand these men. This is my first day with them. 
I thought Europeans ate nothing but things in tin cans, kept a year 
or two and very nearly spoiled ; or else ate milk and what they call 
semolina — food for babies. These* men are 'practised' (literally, 
'cooked') . They eat as well as we do." It was surprising to see how 
pleased the villagers were to find that we could eat their food and 
enjoy it. Not only here, but elsewhere, that little fact seemed in 
many cases to make us friends. 

The next .day we turned westward up the dry bed of the Char- 
shembeh Su, and soon found ourselves at the mouth of a young, 
narrow gorge with almost perpendicular sides. We had seen no 
others like it in this region. The rest of the valleys and mountains 
have well rounded, mature forms, implying prolonged action of rain, 
wind and weather, sufficient to widen all the valleys and smooth off 
all the sharp peaks and cliffs. Why should this one valley differ in 
age from the others ? Why is it thus cut directly across the moun- 
tain range, in the form of a canyon of the narrowest sort, with almost 
perpendicular sides forming cliffs sometimes 400 or 500 feet high? 

In the gorge we found parties of Turkish, Kurdish and Arme- 
nian laborers digging a large irrigation ditch, under the direction of 
German engineers aided by Italian "bosses," many of whom had been 
in America. In the untouched part of the canyon the constricted flat 
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bottom, only ioo or 200 feet wide, was riotous with green things, 
— thickets of poplars, blackberries, plum trees and ferns, gardens of 
matted beans, Indian corn and tomatoes, and patches of thick alfalfa. 
In the "improved" portions, the canyon had lost its beauty, and the 
most prominent part of the scenery was a broad ditch of brown 
earth, empty and hideous, with measured embankments having pre- 
cisely such and such an angle. Fortunately, a single rainy season 
will round of! the corners, and raise a crop of weeds, so that beauty 
will ultimately return. The few people who formerly cultivated the 
canyon floor have accepted the new conditions as quietly as the Turk 
accepts most burdens which those in authority impose upon him. 




Fig. 3 — A Greek tomb in Phrygia, carved originally to simulate a portico with columns. 

Doubtless, many console themselves- with the thought expressed by 
a peasant in conversation with one of the engineers : 

"Just think," said the engineer, "when this work is finished you 
will not suffer from drought as you do now. There will be so much 
water that you can raise five times as much grain as before." The 
peasant squatted in the shade beside the wall of an adobe house r 
scratched his head and thought a minute. Then he stood up, almost 
suddenly, and tightened his belt, as if a great thought had struck 
him : "Yes," he replied, "that will be fine. When that time comes 
I shall only have to plant a fifth as much land as now. I can sell the 
rest, and still get all I need to eat. I shall have to work only a fifth 
as much as now." 

The hydrographic conditions of this region are peculiar. East of 
Konia and Derbe, as we have seen, lies the great plain of Axylon, 
too dry to be fruitful unless artificially supplied with water. To the 
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west lie several ranges of mountains, which do not trend east and west 
like most of those in Asia Minor, but more nearly north and south, 
or, near Konia, southeast and northwest. West of the first range the 
character of the scenery is totally different from that to the east. 
The hills are splendidly wooded with pine and oak, and all the land is 
beautiful. Between the mountains lie two pairs of lakes. The largest 
of the first pair is Lake Bey Shehir, a fine sheet of water thirty or 
forty miles long and almost half as wide, lying west of Konia beyond 
the mountains. From it a river flows southeastward twenty miles to 
Lake Kara Viren, a shallow body of water, nearly round and ten or 
twelve miles across. From here the apparent outlet, the young 




Fig. 4 — A sink-hole in the limestone country where the water disappears underground. 

gorge of Charshembeh, in which the ditch is being dug, runs nearly 
eastward across the mountains. Sometimes water from the lake 
flows out to the plain this way, but often for several years at a time 
the gorge is streamless. Farther west, beyond another mountain 
range, the second pair of lakes begins with Lake Egerdir, almost as 
large as Bey Shehir. From its southern end, likewise, a stream flows 
southward, through a flat-floored valley a mile or two wide. Here 
and there on the western side of the main river, little streams run 
across the plain at right angles to the master stream. At first sight 
they appear to be "tributaries which rise in little springs at the base 
of the straight line of limestone cliffs which bound the valley. Closer 
observation, however, shows that they flow away from the river. 
They end in dark, deep pools where the water sinks slowly under- 
ground with a gasp and gurgle. In summer the entire river is lost 
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in these "dudens," as the Turks call them, or "katavothrae" to use 
the old Greek name. In spring, however, the river continues twenty 
miles, and feeds the lake of Koghadeh, a perfect gem, with deeply 
indented coasts receding into deep bays between wooded heights. 
Throughout its length of four or five miles it presents views which 
would be counted unusually beautiful in almost any land. It, too, 
like Lake Kara Viren, has an outlet during the period of spring 
floods, or in years of high water, through a young gorge, so narrow 
and steepsided that no road can follow it. 

To return once more to our journey; on emerging from the gorge 
of Charshembeh, we found ourselves on the shores of Lake Kara 




Fig. 5— The Russian village in Lake Bey Shehir. 

Viren, the lower and smaller lake of the eastern pair. Here we hired 
a boat at the one fishing village. It was a queer craft, the size of an 
ordinary rowboat, but with a huge bowsprit two-thirds as long as 
the boat itself, and rising to a height of six feet or more. We could 
neither guess nor learn its use, although our two oarsmen were very 
ready to talk. In fact one of them was even more loquacious than 
the ordinary villager. For an hour he talked steadily to his com- 
panion in a voice absolutely devoid of expression, and simply mad- 
dening in its monotony. It seems to be characteristic of the country 
people of. Asia Minor that they can talk, talk, talk, indefinitely, with 
nothing new to say, merely rehearsing old tales of what they did or 
what someone else did when he went to market or to the provincial 
capital. 

As we rowed about the lake we were delighted with its remark- 
ably deep bays, and bold, rocky shores plunging sheer into the water. 
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It had the typical appearance of a body of water that has increased 
in volume, thus raising the level so that the water has penetrated 
into the valleys, converting them into gulfs and bays, and leaving 
the ridges as promontories, or perchance converting some of the 
hill-tops into islands. We learned, too, from the boatmen, that the 
lake is partly drained by half a dozen underground outlets, several 
of which they pointed out. We expected to see the water rushing 
down with a roar, and were disappointed to find nothing more 
unusual then a shore of limestone which overhangs in a peculiar 




Fig. 6— The gorge of Charshembeh, showing dense vegetation. 

fashion, so that one can stand on the rock and watch big fish swim 
lazily underneath. Sometimes, said the boatmen, the "dudens," as 
we may call the outlets, for lack of an English name, are open to 
an unusual extent, and the level of the lake falls slowly until almost 
half the bottom is exposed. In 1903 this occurred, and the villagers 
planted the floor of what had been the lake, and obtained phenomenal 
crops. 

"Are you going to drain the lake?" the people of the fishing village 
asked eagerly. Two or three generations ago, they went on, the 
lake was almost dry, which was excellent for the people who lived 
near it, and could cultivate the exposed floor, but bad for those who 
lived on the plain down near Lystra and Derbe. They were no longer 
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able to irrigate their fields, because of the failure of the water-sup- 
ply, which formerly overflowed from the lake and went down the 
Charshembeh gorge. A certain Pasha wanted to stop this. At that 
time the water was flowing out through an open hole. Into this he 
cast load after load of stones and mortar, hoping to block it, but in 
vain. Next he took beams, built a cover, and battened it down with 
felts, but this, too, would not work. Then he gave it up, for what 
was the use ? Did he not well know that centuries ago his Christian 
predecessors, in a vain attempt to prevent the water from being lost 
in holes in the ground, had built a great wall to shut off from the 
lake the entire arm in which the dudens are located? If they had 
failed why should he try farther? 

In these modern days, the Germans are coping with this same 
problem of the underground outlets. Their plan is this: Below the 
outlet of the large river which flows from Lake Bey Shehir, the 
stream will be diverted into a canal, and in this canal it will be 
carried around Lake Kara Viren. Thus no water will get from the 
upper lake to the dudens of the lower ; part of the floor of Lake Kara 
Viren will be permanently laid bare and rendered available for agri- 
culture ; and the water which was previously wasted through under- 
ground outlets will be carried down the gorge to irrigate the thirsty 
plain. A capital of 20,000,000 francs has been subscribed to carry 
on the work, and more will be needed. The date set for opening the 
canal is Sept. 12, 1912. At that time it is expected to put about 350 
square miles under irrigation, chiefly for wheat and early crops, since 
that is the kind of agriculture now chiefly practised in the plain. 
Fifty engineers are at work, and about 6,000 laborers. 

The enterprise is supposed to be German, but one would hardly 
guess this from a visit to the places where work is in progress. 
"Here we are," said Herr Robert Winter, the chief engineer of 
the upper section. "These men whom you have met are my German 
staff. One is an Italian, one a Greek, one a Belgian, and one a 
Frenchman. I am the only German, and I am an Austrian. Our 
official language is French, and I write my reports in German only 
when I have something to say which I cannot express in French." 

All four of the lakes which form our two pairs contain islands. 
This is especially true of Lake Bey Shehir, in which there are at 
least twenty-eight, mostly on the west side, where their wooded 
heights rise at the foot of lofty mountains. On one island called 
Kazak Adasi, or "Cossack Island," we found a colony of about 200 
Russians. They still dress in Russian style — the women in skirts 
and bodices of striking colors, and the men in embroidered red and 
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white shirts hanging down outside of the trousers. The part of their 
costume which the men most prize is their battered straw hats, the 
sign that they are foreigners. Wishing to photograph two little 
girls in holiday attire, with big red and yellow chrysanthemums of 
paper in their hair, I innocently remarked to the village headman 
that I wanted them to stop while I took their pictures. His red 
face grew redder, and his corpulent body shook like jelly as he 
wrathfully shouted to the children, "Get out of here. Get out of 
sight." Then he turned to me in anger and said, "What do you 
mean by trying to photograph us? We are Russians." "Yes," I 
answered, "that is just the reason. I have photographed many other 




Fig. 7— The spring where Appollo flayed Marsyas. 

Russians, and I want to photograph you." His anger increased as 
he snarled, "Well, we are Old Russians, and we won't have anybody 
make pictures of us. Do you think we are going to let ourselves be 
put in a book ? And beside all that, don't you know that it's wicked 
to take pictures? Christ said so, and it's in the Bible." The last 
statement surprised me, and I inquired farther, "Yes," was the 
answer, "the Bible says so, and it also says no one must drink either 
tea or coffee. Of course," he added, in reply to my question, "one 
can drink vodka. That is a different thing." 

Apparently contact with Mohammedans for 150 years has caused 
the Russians to think that the Bible, as well as the Koran, prohibits 
the representation of living creatures by means of pictures. These 
Russians were brought to Turkey as prisoners long ago in the days 
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when the Empress Katharine engaged in war with the Sultan. The 
Turks did not know what else to do with them, and so placed them 
on an island in Lake Bey Shehir. How there happened to be Rus- 
sian women, as well as men, among the prisoners, I have not ascer- 
tained. Living apart on their island, they have preserved their 
identity for over a century and a half. They furnish an admirable 
illustration of the way in which little bands of aliens persist here 
and there in secluded spots all over Turkey. 

We must turn back now to the explanation, not only of the 
peculiarly youthful outlet gorges of Lakes Kara Viren and Kog- 
hadeh, but also of the drowned shores and underground outlets of 
the lakes as a whole. Apparently during somewhat recent geologi- 
cal times the lake region has suffered extensive block faulting. 
Lake Bey Shehir clearly lies on the eastern side of a fault which has 
depressed the lake bed several thousand feet below the mountains 
of Dipoilas Dagh. The same may perhaps be true of Lake Egerdir, 
although our visit was too hasty to allow of any careful study. In 
both cases the smaller lakes into which the main ones discharge lie 
in the same valley as the main lakes, and are of the same general 
nature. A relatively recent movement along fault lines which orig- 
inated long ago may account for the numerous islands which lie all 
along the west side of Lake Bey Shehir at the base of the escarp- 
ment of Dipoilas Dagh, and to a less extent in corresponding posi- 
tions in Lake Egerdir. It is possible, also, that faulting and the 
attendant movements of the earth's crust may account for the cutting 
of the new outlet gorges, but of this I do not feel at all certain. 

Although faulting and tilting of the earth's crust may explain 
some of the peculiarities of these Anatolian lakes, they cannot explain 
all of the unusual phenomena. Three of the lakes, namely Bey 
Shehir, Kara Viren, and Koghadeh, the three which contain the 
greatest evidences of recent drowning of the coasts, are well known 
to lose much of their water through underground outlets, although 
at present these are of relatively small importance in Bey Shehir. 
The fourth lake, Egerdir, is reported to lose some water under- 
ground, and there are known to be "dudens" within a few miles of 
it. On the whole, however, it is more nearly normal than the other 
lakes both in the matter of outlets and in the character of its shores 
and islands. This leads to the conclusion that the peculiarities of 
the other lakes may be due in large measure to the highly soluble 
nature of the limestone in which they lie. At some former time the 
underground outlets appear to have been larger than now, or else 
the supply of water was smaller. Accordingly the level of the lakes 
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was decidedly lower than at present, and tributary streams flowed 
across portions of the lake floor which are now covered with water. 
Naturally they carved valleys in the normal fashion. Later the un- 
derground outlets were in part closed, or the amount of water sup- 
plied by rains so increased that it could not all escape through the 
"dudens." In either case the immediate result was a rising of the 
level of the lakes, and a drowning of the shores. Thus the present 
striking scenery was formed. The water in each of the two lower 
lakes apparently rose until it found an outlet, and then, flowing 
swiftly across the rim of the basin and down to the lowlands, carved 




Fig. 8— Turkish peasants among the seats of the Council Chamber at Kara Baulo, in the 
forested area near Adalia. 

the new gorges which have been described above. Possibly the mat- 
ter is more complex than here appears. The absence of other similar 
gorges in the immediate vicinity of those by which lakes Kara Viren 
and Koghadeh discharge, apparently indicates that the cutting of 
the gorges was not due directly to movements of the earth's crust. 
Further study may alter this conclusion, but for the present we may 
suppose that karst phenomena have been in the main responsible for 
the present unique conditions. 

Before leaving this interesting lake region we must explain one 
other striking peculiarity. This is the heavily wooded and evidently 
well watered character of a triangular area having its base on the 
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Mediterranean Sea for fifty or seventy-five miles near the Gulf of 
Adalia, and its apex a hundred and fifty miles to the north in the 
Phrygian mountains near the home of Midas. This area includes 
our four lakes. No other inland region of Asia Minor can compare 
with it in the richness of its growth of trees, or in the beauty and 
abundance of its lakes. The surrounding country is an arid plateau, 
treeless and barren. Taken as a whole, Asia Minor may be likened 
to a great tray with a rounded rim. The interior forms a plateau 
about 3,000 feet high in its lowest parts. It consists of broad bar- 
ren plains broken by volcanic cones and limestone ridges which are 
sometimes covered with oak scrub. At best it would be dry, because 
it lies in such a latitude and such a relation to the vast mass of the 
Eurasian continent that only during the winter, is it traversed by 




Fig. 9 — The wooded mountains near Adalia. 

rain-bringing cyclonic storms, such as bring most of our rainfall 
in the United States or in northwestern Europe. In summer it lies 
in the subtropical zone, where it depends for rain entirely on local 
winds from the sea. In most places the mountainous rim shuts out 
such winds entirely. On the north the rim has a height of from 
5,000 to 9,000 feet. From Constantinople eastward its mountain wall 
is almost unbroken, except for the gorges of the Sangarius, Halys and 
Iris rivers, too narrow to form easy entrances for roads, much less to 
allow the ingress of moisture-laden air from the Black Sea. On the 
west, the rim is somewhat lower, and much broken by long valleys 
draining westward across it. The Ionian end of Asia Minor is like 
a hand, of which the back represents the plateau, while the fingers 
represent lines of mountains sticking out 100 or 200 miles between 
valleys whose western ends have been depressed beneath the sea, and 
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form gulfs. The southern rim is the highest. Its limestones heights 
often tower 10,000 feet above the sea, and are full of little lakes and 
moraines — evidences of the existence of glaciers in the higher sum- 
mits during the glacial period. The mountains are difficult to tra- 
verse, so difficult that the Cilician Gates, the one easy pass in the 
eastern portion, have become famous in history. Cyrus and Xeno- 
phon, Alexander, the Crusaders, and many other leaders of armies 
passed through them on their way to or from the east. Farther west, 
near Adalia, there is another pass, much easier. Here the moun- 
tains are bent northward, and the continuous chain is broken in two. 
It is as if a mighty blow from the south had shattered the mountain 
chain, making a hole in it, and bending the broken ends inward 
toward the north. Between the northward pointing ends of the bent 
mountains lie the lakes of Bey Shehir and Egerdir, with their smaller 
companions, and a little farther north Phrygia lies at the northern 
apex of the deflected ranges. 

It is no figure of speech to say that the tradition that all things 
turned to gold at the hands of King Midas would never have arisen 
but for the Adalian break in the mountainous southern rim of Asia 
Minor. During the long cloudless summer the land becomes greatly 
heated. The temperature often rises to ioo° F., as it did during 
some of the days when we drove across the plains northeast of 
Konia. The surrounding seas, on the contrary, remain relatively 
cool, although of course their shores are too wafm for comfort, and 
are debilitating because of the moisture. The difference in tempera- 
ture between the land and the sea occasions a difference in atmos- 
pheric pressure. The barometer over the superheated peninsula 
stands low, while over the water it is relatively high: Generally, the 
difference is not great, but now and then it is sufficient to cause air 
from the surrounding high pressure areas to pour strongly into the 
low pressure area of the land. It blows against the mountain rim, 
and being compelled to rise and expand, it grows cool and gives up 
its moisture. Thus the seaward slope is quite moist and well for- 
ested, but almost no rain gets over to the interior. On the west the 
wind flows up the valleys between the fingers, and brings rain and 
fertility in its train. Most of all it rushes up through the break in 
the southern rim, sucked inward as through a funnel. As it rises it 
sheds rain, and so supports the rich woodlands of the lake region. 
Day after day during August we experienced smart showers and 
sudden squalls on Lake Bey Shehir, and mild rains in the valleys 
above Adalia. The indraft continues to the Phrygian mountains. 
There it is met by the slighter indraft up the western valleys. The 
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air rises over the mountains* some 5,000 feet high, and gives up the 
last of the moisture which it has brought from the sea. The foun- 
dation of the power and wealth of Midas lay in the fact that his land 
was situated at the end of the Adalian funnel. 



GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN 

SLAVERY* 



F. V. EMERSON 
University of Missouri 

Slavery was never strong in the Great Valley or the Ridge Belt 
although society was on a slavery basis. Although the soils of the 
Great Valley in Virginia were fertile, the season free from frosts 
was about fifty days shorter than in the Piedmont or the Coastal 
Plain. f They were largely given over to live stock and grain. 
Moreover, during the colonial and the early federal period, this Val- 
ley was a roadway for northern emigrants who were passing to 
Kentucky and Tennessee and even to Ohio. Many of them settled 
in the valleys and diluted the pro-slavery population. 

The graphs in Fig. 11 amplify and illustrate the expansion of 
slavery in Virginia. The figures in those graphs are from counties 
in the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Great Valley and Ridge 
Belt. Counties with areas lying in two adjoining belts have not 
been included. Although there was a shifting of slave population 
in the Coastal Plain, the slave population barely held its own during 
the seventy years after 1790. Its surplus slaves were drained first 
into the Piedmont and western Tobacco South, and later into the 
western Cotton Belt. The slave population on the Piedmont shows 
a slow increase, but here the slave population was not doubled in 
the seventy years covered by the Federal census. The Great Val- 
ley and Ridge Belt, always low in slave population, show the same 
type of graph as that of the Coastal Plain. 

The graph indicating the slave percentages shows a slave popula- 
tion on the Coastal Plain about equalling that of the whites. The 
slave density on the Piedmont increased up to 1810 owing to a larger 

* Continued from Bulletin, January, 1911, pp. 13-26. 

t A. J. Henry, Bull.,Q, U. S. Weather Bureau, 1906. Most of the climatic data used in this paper 
are taken from this useful publication. 



